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Tals CAPITOL, WASHINGTON. 





Tue Carrron “presents specimens of various 
styles of architecture. On entering the south 


¢ 
é 


wing, several columns are scen, where carvings of ; 
forgotten. 


Indian.corn-stalks are substituted for flutings and 


filletings ; while the capitals are made of the ears : 


4 


of corn half stripped, and disposed so as in some ¢ 


degree to resemble the Corinthian or composite 
order. 

The representatives’ chamber is a fine semi-cir- 
cular apartment, with columns of a dark-bluish 
siliceous pudding-stone, hard and highly polished. 


It is lighted from above. ‘The gallery is open dur- 


ing the debates, as well as the senate-chamber, ; 


which is a much smaller apartment. 

The library of congress is in another part of the 
building ; and the great hall contains six national 
pictures (each of them twelve feet by eighteen)— 
the Declaration of Independence, the Surrender of 
Burgoyne at Saratoga, the Surrender of Cornwallis 
at Yorktown, and Washington resigning his Com- 
mission, painted for the government by Colonel 
Trumbull; the Baptism of Pocahontas, by Chap- 
man; and the Embarkation of the Pilgrims, by 
Weir. 

A fine view is enjoyed from the top of the capi- 
tol. You look along Pennsylvania avenue west- 
ward to the president’s house, with Georgetown 


ARABELLA 


‘ 


eee 


and the Potomac beyond ; the general post office, § 
; sacking the town for but a shelter from the night. 


&c. on the right ; the navyyard toward the south. 


east ; Greenleaf’s point nearly south; and south- ; 
‘of the new administration ; and, as far as one 
‘ might observe in a walk to the capitol, all were 


with the road 
The canal be. 


west the bridge over the Potomac, 
to Alexandria and Mount Vernon. 


gins south of the president's house, and terminates | 


at the cast branch. 
The capitol presents a 
height; the ascending terraces, the monument and 


noble appearance ; its 


its fountain, the grand balustrade of freestone 


object which it forms, standing alone on its lofly 
site, combine to make up the impression of gran. | 


deur, in which its architectural defects are lost or 
The waste lands which lie at the foot of Capitol 


den. 

There are many very favorable points of view for 
the capitol, 
general level of the country. ‘There are views 
from the distant eminences, which are particularly 
fine,in which the broad bosom of the Potomac 
forms the background. The effeet of the building 
is also remarkably imposing when the snow is on 
the ground, and the whole structure, rising from a 
field of snow, with its dazzling whiteness, looks 
like some admirable creation of the frost. 
chitecture, however, is very much improved by the 
presence of a multitude of people, and the capitol 
looks its best on the day of inauguration. The 
following description was written after viewing 
that ceremony : 

* The sun shone out of heaven without a cloud 
on the inaugural morning. ‘The air was cold but 


once, seemed not too large for the thronging popu- 
lation—the crowds who hud been pouring in from 


every direction for several days before, and ran. 


The sun shone alike on the friends and opponents 


made cheerful alike by its brightness. 


; day. passed in a crowd composed of all classes and 


f which protects the offices below, and the distinct : 


GH0--——— 


parties, I heard nu remark that the president would | 


have been unwilling to hear. 


“« IT was at the capitol a half-hour before the pro- | 


cession arrived, and had leisure to study a scene 
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hill are appropriated fora future botanical gar- 


standing, as it does, higher than the ; 


All ar- ; 


In a whole 


| for which | was unprepared. The noble staircase 
| of the east front of the building leaps over three 
{ arches, under one of which carriages pass to the 
} basement door; and as you approach from the 
| gate, the cye cuts the ascent at right angles, and 
) the sky, broken by a small spire at a short distance 
is visible beneath. Broad stairs occur at equal dis- 
tances, with corresponding projections, and from 
the upper platform rise the outer columns of the 
portico, with ranges of columns three deep extend- 
ing back to the pilasters. I had often admired 
this front, with its many graceful columns and its 
) superb flight of stairs, as one of the finest things I 
had seen in the world. ‘The assembled crowd on 
the steps and at the base of the capitol, heightened 
inconccivably the grandeur of the design. They 
were piled up like the people on the temples of 
Babylon, in one of Martin's sublime pictares.— 
} Boys climbed about the bases of the columns; 
| single figures stood on the posts of the surrounding 
, railings in the boldest 
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relief against the 


sky; and the whole scene was exactly what 
Paul Veronese would have delighted to 
; draw. 


“«T was in the crowd thronging the opposite side 


) of the court, and lost sight of the principal actors in 
, this imposing drama till they returned from the 


senate-chamber. A temporary platform had been 

laid and railed in on the broad stair which supports 
, the portico, and all preparation made for one of the 
most important and most meaning and solemn cere. 
monies on earth. In comparing the impressive 
simplicity of this consummation of the wishes of a 
mighty people, with the ceremonial and hollow 
: show which embarrasses a corresponding event in 
other Jands, it wes impossible not to feel that the 


moral sublime was here—that a transaction so im- 


portant, and of such extended and weighty import, 
; could borrow nothing from drapery or decora- 


; tion. 
clear, and the broad-avenues of Washington, for | 


“The crowd of diplematists and senators in the 
; rear of the columns made way; and the ex-presi- 
‘ dent, with the new president, advanced with their 
' heads uncovered ; the former bowed to the people, 
‘ and, still uncovered in the evld air, took his seat 
beneath the portico. ‘The new president then read 
his address to the people. 


{ When the address was closed, the chief_justice 


As the book 
touched the lips of the new president, there arose a 


advanced and administered the outh. 


} enough in other countries, but drawn with ?ifficul. 


ty from an Aimeriean assemblage The friends of 


the president then closed around him, the ex-presi- 


general shout, an expression of feeling common | 
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dent and others gave him the hand of congratula. 
tion, and the ceremony was over.” 
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WARY LINTON ¢ 


Or, the World as it is. 


BY MRS. S. M. HUMPHREY. 


[Concluded.) 


Sue had now been at her place me | four 
months, and of what was due her, had received 
five dollars. ‘The remainder she was rgserving for 
their landlord. Her !ast evening at home, he had | 
called for his rent, and not finding it ready, and 
being a hardhearted Worldling, he had very unne- | 
cessarily told them, that unless it was forthcoming 
they must quit the tenement immediately. Al. | 
though Mary was shocked by such meanness, she | 
knew more than sufficient was due her, and anti- 
cipating no difficulty in obtaining it, she promised | 
it to him, without fail, on the following even- | 
ing. 

The duties of the day over, after preparing her- 
self to return home, she repaired to the drawing- 
room of Mrs. Hargrave, to request payment of her 
wages. 

Seated near the table was a fine, intelligent 
looking young gentleman. His dark hair was 
brushed carelessly back from a full, ample brow, 
and the benevolent, intellectual cast of his counten. 
ance, scemed to distinguish him from the Hargrave 
family. It was, nevertheless, Roswell Hargrave, 
who had just arrived. Mary modestly stated her | 
wishes to her mistress, who very indifferently in- | 
formed her, that it was not convenient for her to 
attend to it at present, harshly adding, that her 
judgment should have told her better, than to in- | 
trude on her, when engaged with company, glan- | 
cing, at the same time, at Roswell. 

A death like pallor o’erspread the face of Mary, 
and tears sprang to ber eyes. As, with aching 
heart, she turned away, she caught the pitying 
tender expression of Rosweil’s fine eyes, as they 
gazed upon her. She closed the dvor, and depart- 
ed. 

* Excuse me, fora short time, mother,” said 
Roswell, ‘“‘ I have a little business to attend to.”— 
Once in the street, he mentally said, ‘* Perhaps she 
has friencs who are suffering. I will fullow her, | 
for no common cause occasioned that deep mani- | 
festation of fecling. Hard, indeed, to be refused 
her own hard carnings ! the miserable pittance al- 
lowed her by grudging affluence. Oh, my mother! 
when will you learn the sacred lesson, to do as you | 
would be done by.” Under cover of the fast gath. 
ering shades of evening, he closely followed her 
footsteps, and soon saw her enter the humble dwel- 
ling of her mother. The low, uncurtained win- 
dows overlooked a narrow, dark alley, and by the 
light of a candle, he could distinctly see every ob- 
ject in the room. He marked the bright smile 
which lighted up the wan countenance of the 
mother—who was busily plying her needle—at the 
entrance of Mary, beard the ringing welcome of 
her little brothers, who clung fondly about her | 
neck. He saw her imprint a kiss upon her moth- | 


ee > a 


, er’s brow, and a3 that mother let fall her work and 
. ) raised both hands, he knew she was making the 


painful communication. As Mary pillowed her | 


” — 


; emotion, as he gazed admiringly upon her. 


/ clusion that the rich were not all heartless. 
_ delighted mother noticed a change, and when she | 


| ing with happiness, and listened to the joyous tread 


| of her footsteps, now light as her heart, she forgot 


| mysteries, to know exactly what had occasioned 


| have seen the apparent inconsistency of supposing 
' that the wealthy and talented son of Mrs. Har- | 
, grave, could return the affection of a pour servant | 


mother’s head upon her bosom, and with her own 
handkerchief wiped the tears from her eyes. Ros- 
well exclaimed, “ ‘Tell me not that poverty, instead 
of affluence sears the heart, tell me not that beauty, 
affection and refinement dwell never with the suf- 
fering poor !” 

At that moment the landlord entered, a man 
whom Roswell knew to be worth his tens of thou- 
sands. He was not long in doubt as to the cause 


er, and the trembling children. “ Give me the bill. 
Seven dollars !” said he, indignantly, as he took it, 
“and for this you would sell your soul! for this, 
you would drive helpless female innocence from 
this miserable shelter, to the street!’ He took the 
money from his pocket-book, pushed it towards 
him saying, ‘*Go, now, and may the cry of the 
widow and orphan ring ever in your ears. Heaven 


, grant your punishment be this side the grave !” 


“A thousand blessings on you, noble young 
man !” said Mrs. Linton. 


Dearer than the mother’s fervent thanks, was the | 
; warm look of gratitude that shone in Mary’s face, 


and her heart thrilled-with a new and strange 


| high sense of honor would not admit of his trifling 


with the, perhaps, susceptible affections of one, 
who, he felt, could never be his wife. Her grace. 
ful form never glided before him, the sound of her 
musical voice never fell on his ear, the glance of 
her beautiful eyes never met his, without occasion- 
ing a sigh of regret, and he would reason with 
| himself thus: “ Silly heart, why this useless sigh ! 
| | Forget her, and never stoop to sacrifice reason to 
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of their trouble, for he soon saw his iron visage, | ; inclination. Outward charms are hers to be sure, 
gazing sternly on the tearful Mary, heard his hard yes, graces that might dazzle ina court, angel 
voice saying, “ "Tis as I expected, girl. I am well | parity also, but how soon should I tire ofan uned- 
used to such smooth stories, and to-morrow you | ucated, unaccomplished wife! No, affectionate 
may budge.” girl, I will never do a wrong to thy trusting heart, 
With clasped hands, and saenebes ¢ eyes, Mary by seeking to win a love, which I may cease to 
, besought him to give them time to find other ac- | requite. But then, how sweet to guard her help- 
commodations. lessness, to instruct her ignorance, and watch the 
He sternly refused, telling them if they were not bud slowly unfolding, to raise her from her lowly 
out on the morrow, their things should be put in ‘ station, and witness her gratitude, and feel that 
the street, as they had lied to him. | my own hand has done it all. Yet, alas! I must 
The indignant, impulsive young man, could bear | forego this pleasure, and when I marry, it must be 
no more. He rushed hastily in, and stood before | one who can understand and aid me, at least one 
the surprised landlord. capable of companionship in my pursuits. A gift- 
“ Are you a man, and can stand this?” asked | ed woman, only, will I wed.” 
he, pointing to the suppliant girl, the tearful moth- Thus reasoned Roswell Hargrave, but it was not 


that he feared the sneers of the world, or the indig- 
nation of his proud family. From boyhood he had 
treasured a darling, imaginary being, a warm. 
hearted, bright eyed, beautiful daughter of genius, 
and had he supposed that Mary fulfilled his exact- 
ing dream, a fig would he have cared for what the 
gaping multitude said. 

Not far from the residence of Mr. Hargrave, 
was a sweet spot, an artificial“forest, planted by 
some lover of nature. Though its forest trecs were 
} not of full growth, it afforded a cool, shady, and 
delightful retreat. Its little rustic arbor, and rude 
table—composed of a stump, and the braided ten- 
drils of vines—gave it quite a picturesque appear- 





| ance. Mary had found and loved the spot, and in 


Once more, as in her school days, Mary was | its retirement passed the few golden hours she al- 


happy. Lightly upon ber ear fell the words of re- 
proof from her mistress, and almost unheeded were 


, | the scornful glances of Arabella, for cutting word 


and scornful look never failed in bringing a flush 
of resentment to the open countenance of the noble- 


‘ hearted Roswell, and she knew that in him she had 


a friend. 


Her 


saw her face dimpled with smiles, her eyes beam- 


that they were poor. 
Mary was too little acquainted with the heart's 


this change. She saw Roswell but seldom, but 
one of his heart-thrilling smiles would repay her for 
a week of toil, and the comforting knowledge that 


the same roof sheltered them was sufficient, and all | 


this she called gratitude. Had she known the true 
cause, she never would have dared cherish the dar. 
ling illusion. Her naturally powerful mind would 


girl! But love is “a blind god.” ; 

Roswell divined nother feelings, and she as little } 
dreamed what was passing in his heart, and the 
painful struggle it cost him to avoid her society.— 
He knew himself deeply interested in her, but his { 
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{ lowed herself for recreation. 
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She loved it, for it 
} brought back the sweet remembrance of the sunny 
haunts of other and better days, ere the dark, lead- 
; en weight of care had damped her young spirits ; 
| days when she was a stranger to want and sorrow. 
Here only did she indulge her fervent and poetic 


to paper, in words intended for no eye but hers.— 
She had never once been intruded upon, and she 
almost deemed the solitary little arbor her own. 
Unknown to her, Roswell loved the same _ re- 
treat, and although they had never met here, he 
passed many hours in its soothing shade. One fine 
suminer afternoon, not feeling in usual spirits, he 
repaired thither to beguile a weary hour. As he 
entered, he indistinctly saw a female figure, glide 
noiselessly and hastily away. ‘ Sorry | have dis- 
turbed a lady+—wish L knew who she was,” thought 
he, ** but aye! in her haste she has left her card,” 


Gladly, after all, she came to the con. imagination, and only here, commit her thoughts 
; 


} taking up a slip of paper, on which were the follow- 


ing lines, 


A poor friendless orphan, to misery born, 
‘The world frowns upon me, proud lips curl in scorn, 


But —- in my bosom, my woes | must hide, 
And sutler in ineekness, whate’er may betide. 
Ah! little dream they, the rich and the blest, 
Of the keen throbs of anguish they plant in nry breast, 
They scorn, and they hate me, ah! what is it for ? 


1 seek hut to please them, but oh, L am pver! 


Throngh the dark mists of sorrow, in fancy { see 


Bright eyes beasming proudly, and ‘fondly on me, 
As in other days gaily | dance with the throng, 
Once more do I warble my girlnood’s glad song. 


——— 
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I joy for a moment, in faney I'm blest, 

Once more i'm beloved, once more I'm caressed— 
Back ! back! on my busom, with dark, chilling —? 
Come the griefs of my mother, my own "wretched fate 


flashed indignation, and he exclaimed, “ Is the boy 
a fool? He is too honorable to trifle with her, and | 
I doubt not he has serious intentions. This comes 
from his absurd notions in regard to equality — 
Now sir, there are double reasons why we should 
carry out our plot. I know Roswell too well to 
The lines were penned in a neat, pretty hand, { think he will renounce her, sv long as he believes 
and after twice perusing them, Reswell placed ; her the pure, innocent girl that she is. ‘The per- | 
them among a little collection of poetical gems, verse boy will marry her! he has none too much 
feeling that he had gained quite a treasure. “ Some | pride! Our scheme, atone, will prevent so hum- 
lovely, unfortunate lady,” he murmured, “ despised bling a result—so dark a stain upon our family 
: for her poverty only, yet evidently richer, far richer | honor, and it must, it shall be executed.” 
; in heart and mind, than her oppressors. Heartless Not many days after this conversation, the 
L world ! how true the picture she draws ofthee! oh whole house was thrown into-consternation, by the 
poverty! cruel poverty ! how many, and how dark } intelligence that Mrs. Hargrave’s diamond ring had 
thy wrongs!” been stolen from the casket, where she kept her 
The more he dwelt upon the circumstances, the | jewels. 
stronger became his desire to see the lady, and for exception of Mary, had been called up, closely 
many days he watched vainly for her,return. So | questioned, and each submitted to a search pro- 
absorbed was he, that he almost forgot to smile up- | posed by Arabella. 
on Mary. Mary missed his kind smiles, and with “ Why, mamma !” exclaimed she, as if the sud- 
| a heart more than ever oppressed with sadness, | den remembrance had flashed on her mind, * we 
; sought once more the little arbor, and there vented | have" quite forgotten Mary !” 
we: grief in tears. She had not been forgotten, but Mrs. Hargrave 
} “{ have found her at last!” softly murmured | had misgivings, as to the propriety of offering the 
Roswell, as he crept stealthily through the winding dignified girl so glaring an insult, and she hesita- 
: path, and espied the figure of Mary, “and she is, tingly replied, “Impossible! t 
§ 
| 
‘ 
} 
i 
j 


Thou Friend of the orphan, oh, help to endare, 
For the world has no kinduess to give to the poor, 
Oh, make me more patient, more humble and mild, 
And soon take to heaven thy poor hapless child. 

‘ 

} 





that sucha girl as 
as ! expected, beautiful as an houri !” Mary, would stoop to such mearmess.” 

She was leaning her head pensively upon her; ‘Improbable, may be,” said Arabella, “ but 
hand, her bonnet had fallen back, and her luxuri- | some one has taken it, and Mary is the only ser- 
ant hair fell in graceful confusion over her neck | vant that ever sets foot in your chamber, the only 
and shoulders, almost shading her face. one that could possibly know anything of the cas- 

Roswell was thinking how best to address her, | ket or the ring.” ° 
when the rustling of the leaves as he advanced, oc- 
casioned her to look up. As he caught the mourn- | 


feet, he exclaimed, “Shame on you, Arabella, | 
ful expression of her tearful eyes, he bounded for- | where is your womanly soul—or if soul you have 
ward exclaiming, “’tis Mary my own poor } 


| none—where is your pride, that your lips can make 





Roswell could bear no more, but springing to his | 


Mary !” 
Colduess and caution were forgotten, and seating | loveliest of your sex, submitted to such a degrading 

himself beside her, he took her unresisting hand | insult.” 

within his, and produced the lines. { 


**’Twas you, then, Mr. Hargrave !” 

“ Yes, lovely girl, it was I, and now deign to 
tell me all your sorrows and I will befriend you.— | 
Tell me of the days you here beautifully allude to, | 
when you was beloved and caressed, when you not only necessary, but just, to establish her inno- 
danced and warbled guily.” | cence, if innocent she be.” 

She complied, and as she enthusiastically des- | “ Roswell! Frank !” said Mrs. Hargrave, “I 
cribed the scencs and friends of her schoul-days, | am shocked at this ungentlemanly display of pas- 
and her warm nature beamed in every lincament of | sion, and want of respect for each other ;” and she 
her expressive countenance, Roswell Hargrave | rang the bell for Mary. 
loved—worshipped her. Yes! even believed her | 
the gifted one he had sought. that a son should be compelled to blush for mother, 

From this hour, they met often, and every | sister and brother,” 


sweet interview convinced the happy Roswell that | but, recollecting how friendless Mary would be in 
he had not been deceived, thut she was more than 


his absence, he resolved to submit himself to the 

worthy of his choice. One evening when the | triul, of seeing insults heaped upon one whom he 
family were away, he playfully conducted her to | secretly intended to make his naive ing she 
his sister’s piano, never dreaming that she was | knew it not. 
skilled in music, or song. With perfect self-pos- | Mary hastily obeyed her mistress’ summons, and 
session she seated herself, and her performance, , entered the room, her face beaming, as usual, with 
and the plaintive, sweet sounds of her voice, brought beauty and innocence. 
tears to the eyes of Roswell, and would have put 
to the blush the conceited Arabella. ) the quiet expression, and her eye fell, as before u 

His attentions could not Jong escape the notice | superior being. It was but for a moment, and 
of the family, but they anticipated nothing serious, | then she said, 
till they ascertained that he was in the habit of 
J \ accompanying her to her home, whenever she went. 


you an accomplice, or worse, an injured lover.— 


see no occasion for your abusing your sister.— 
Since appearances are against her, I think a search 


In a deep, sad voice, Roswell murmured, “ Oh, 


- 
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diamond ring, a ring which I value highly, not so 
much for its great cost, but as the gift of a brother 


Arabella made the discovery, andas she communi. |} deceased. ‘The servants have all been questioned 


}eated the intelligence to Frank, his proud eye 


peewee ~_— 





The servants, one after another, with the { 


| the base proposal, to see one of the purest and | 


For my own part, I believe the girl guilty, and 


and he rose to leave the room, | 
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/ upon them. Cuan you tell me anything in eit 


: 
} 
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} 
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to it? You know you alone have the care of that 
chamber.” 

* No madam,” replied Mary—and her manner 
showed that she dreamed not that she could possi- 
bly be suspected—“ I have never seen the ring, 
except when worn by you, and then, probably 
should not have noticed it, but for its singular 
beauty.” 

“ Of course you will not object toa search, 
since the other members of the house have consent- 
ed to it.” 

The quick blood mounted to the brow of Mary, 
and she started, as if stung by a venomous reptile, 


; and Frank had an opportunity of beholding, once 


more, the majestic attitude of queen-like dignity, 
with which his advances had been repelled, and she 
replied, 

“Is it for this! that I was summoned?! Have I 
ever, by a single act, given ground fur such a cruel 
supposition. Alas! I had hoped that I was better 
known,” and she glanced reproachfully at Ros- 
well. 

* Mary, you are short-sighted in displaying this 
unwillingness,” said Arabella, “ it argues unfavor- 
ably for you.” 

Without deigning to notice Arabella’s remark, 
Mary proudly advanced, and drawing the key of 
her little box—which contained all her earthly 
treasure—from her pocket, she said, “ ‘Take it, 
Mrs. Hargrave, I am poor and friendless, and 
therefore submit. “Tis only another of poverty’s 
grievous and cutting w.ongs !” she led the way to 
her room, followed by Mrs. Hargrave and Ara. 
| bella. 

During their absence, Roswell paced the fluor 
with nervous step, meditating on the matchless 
dignity with which Mary had received the heart- 
less treatment of his mother and sister, and grieved 


| that she should have looked reproachfully on him, 


** Well done, Roswell,” suid Frank, sneeringly, | 
Mary started, blushed deeply, and exclaimed, | “‘ you are getting quite excited ; one would think | yet unavoidable, had been his position. 


{ 





a 


Mre. Hargrave hesitated a moment as she caught | 


“ Mary, some one has taken my ' 


_ and searched, and I can detect no signs of guilt | 


though he could not wonder at it, so singular, and 


His painful reverie was disturbed by the voice 
of Arabella, saying, “* The ring is found! the ring 
is found! Who could have supposed that beneath 
that saint-like guise, lurked so much deception ?— 
Frank, Roswell, you should have been there, and 
seen her, so well did she play her part ;—but 
never mind, ’tis found, and she admits her 
guilt.” 

** Heavens !” cried Roswell, and the color for- 
sook his lips, do | hear aright?) Has she owned 
to such an act?” 

“ Not in word exactly, but in amount. We 
had searched every where, as we thought, and 
were about giving up, when I happened to see a 
rough looking place on the outside of her neatly 
covered box, where she keeps her clothes. I pas- 
sed my hand over it, and there, sure enough, under 
the paper, was the identical ring! ‘This accounts 
for her giving up her key, for instead of its being 
inside of the box, it wasout. Mamma was indig- 
nant, and has given her one hour to quit the 
house.” 

** But the confession, ’Bella,” said the wretched 
Roswell, in a tone of voice that would have melted 
any sister’s heart but hers. 


‘She looked the personification of guilt, and after \ 


the ring was found, said not a word ; her silence 


was confession enough ; and how could she deny 


such conclusive proof?” 
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‘The anguished young man seized his hat, and | swering echoes mocked his woe. “ Alas, I can do | make light of the opinion that they had occasioned 


rushed into the street. ‘ Alas!” he murmured, 
striking bis hand upon his forehead, “ is this, then 
the end of my bright dream? Heavens! how 
have I loved her! But I must see her no 
more.” 

Presently she passed him, on her way home.— 
He did not look ap. * He, too, thinks me guilty,” 
said the wretched girl, and half-faintiag, she tot. 
tered onward. 

“Poor, poor Mary,” thought Roswell, “how 
feeble are her footsteps! Friendless, now, indeed ! 
But though she has cruelly deceived me, she shall 
never want;” and he hastily followed her, and 
came up with her, just as she gained the steps of 
her home. He drew a well filled purse from his 
pocket, and placing it in her hand, repeated mourn- 
fully, “ Mary, you shall never want, Fare- 


. well!” 


Heturnedaway. “ Take it back !—oh, take it,” 
cried Mary, and sank fainting to the earth. Ros- 
well returned, and raising her in his arms, bore her 
to the rooin of her mother. 

“ My child,” shricked the mother, as she looked 
from the pale face of Roswell to that of Mary, 
“what has happened ?” 

Roswell assisted the half stupified mother in re- 
covering her, and as he bathed her pale brow, his 
tears of grief and pity fell fust on her face. Soon 
as he saw signs of returning consciousness, he stole 
quietly away. 

It were in vain for me to attempt to portray the 
mad anguish of that fond, proud niother, when she 
learned that her pure and noble-minded child was 
branded a thief! 

It was long ere Mary could sufficiently regain 
her composure to be able to look into the future, 
but at length, the sense of her innocence, and her 
firm trust in her Heavenly Father, triumphed, and 
she was herself again. With her usual strength of 
mind, and ready tact, she set herself to work.— 
She first returned the gift of Roswell, then renoun- 
ced the pleasant little tenement which he had pro- 
vided them, as she had too much pride to receive 
pity or assistance at the hands of one, who, she 
believed had lost all esteem for her. 

She hired a small room and bed-room in the most 
secluded part of the city, and removed thither. 
For her to think of obtaining another situation, she 
felt would be useless, as she had no recommenda- 
tions, and could give no satisfactory reason for 
leaving her last place. 

The family were now wholly dependent upon 
the proceeds of their sewing, which had never been 
given up. Eighteen weary hours out of the twen- 
ty-four, they plied their needles, but so small was 
the pay, it afforded them but a meagre subsist- 
ence. 

When Roswell received the purse—which bad 
been sent by a boy—without even one word from 
Mary, le could scarcely contain himself, and re. 
solved at once to sce her once more, and force up- 
on her that assistance, without which, he saw she 
must suffer. 

As he drew near the comfortable asylum his own 
bounty had provided for them, be saw that the cur- 
tains were removed froin the windows, but still he 
kept on, and entered. All was lonely and deso. 
late ; und as he thought of their probable destitu- 


Jtion and suffering, his heart sickened within him. 


“‘Mary, Mary, my poor Mary !” he cried, and an- 
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} no more for thee !” he said bitterly ; ‘* thy proud 
| spirit refuses all aid, afid thou hast placed thyself 
| beyond my reach, thus denying my heart its last 
} solace— the hope of relieving thy poverty.” 





| Months rolled heavily on, and brought no tidings 
| of Mary, though Roswell sought her earnestly.— 
| Nor did the flight of time bring the relief of forget. 
fulness to the poverty-stricken girl. She toiled on 
} her rugged path, her only comfort that of alleviat- 
} ing-the sorrows of her beloved mother. ‘The hope 
| of better days, for herself, had been extinguished, 
| and she looked upon life as desirable only, that she 
} might assist her mother, and instruct and guide 
the youthful minds of her brothers. ‘True, at times 
she felt a sort of pleasure in noting their improve- 
ment, and was often soothed by their many tender 
; manifestations of gratitude and love. There was 
ever a sadness in her smile, and her cheek had 
} lost its bloom, but her face was calm and se- 
{ rene. 
But oh, the heavy change! now thou art gone, 
Now thou art gone, and never can'st return. 
MILTON, 

After much fruitless search, Roswell had given 
up all hope of finding Marv, and had come to the 
conclusion that she must have left the city. But 
he could not forget ber. His sleeping and waking 
dreams were ever haunted with the image of a 
wasted form, and wan, but lovely face, looking 
mournful reproach upon him. 

‘Though Arabella saw that his buoyancy of spirit 
had fled, and knew the cause, her selfish heart re- 
; mained untouched. He devoted himself to high 
} intellectual pursuits with renewed vigor, till, over. 
come by mental labor, close confinement, and the 
} paintul excitement of the ever-present past, he was 
| attacked by a malignant fever. A skilful physi- 
} cian was called in, who pronounced him in a very 
critical situation, as some severe mental suffering 
; had so weakened him, as to render it doubtful 

whether sufficient strength remuined, to survive 
) the ravages of so powerful a disease. The family 
‘ were thrown into the utmost consternation, and for 
| the first time, saw and realized the many good 
, qualities he possessed. Arabella, who had never 
before witnessed sickness or sorrow, but had spent 
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flower, was the most decply impressed. 
That heart, which in prosperity was so cold and 
insensible, was chasteved by this first storm of ad- 
{ versity, and as many a flower and leaf yield their 
full perfume only when pressed, so yielded her 


her life like a gay butterfly, flitting from flower to | 
} 


heart arich treasure of sisterly affection, which ° 


| none could have formerly supposed she possessed. 
; She coald seldom be prevailed on to leave his bed- 
} side, and often, alone with him, during the silent 
: watches of the night, she bent over him, and with 


bitter remorse and specchless agony, listened to his 


delirious moanings,and heart-reuding appeals to 
} Mary. She believed his illness wholly occasioned 
| by her cruelty, and in case of his death, considered 
herself the murderer of so good a brother. 

Oh, how earnestly did she watch every change, 
; hoping almost against hope, for a favorable symp- 
' tom, for the first dawning of reason, that she miight 
; confess her gui/t tu him, and implore him to aid 





( her in putting in practice many new-formed and | 


| noble resolutions. Though Frank pretended to 
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this misery, his trembling form and quivering lip, 
as he witnessed the sufferings of sotrue and noble 
a brother, convinced her that remorse had some 
part in Kis anguish, and at last, urged by Arabella, 
he even consented for her to confess her fears to 
her mother, and the part they had acted in the dis- | 
grace of Mary. j 
Mrs. Hargrave received the intelligence with | 
a deep groan ;—the whole truth was suddenly for- | 
ced upon her. Although she almost idolized her | 
children, Roswell had long been her fuvorite.— 
She was not blind to the fact of his superior intel- 
lect, and had often quailed beneath the searching 
look of the pure eye of the gifted boy, and blushed 
for her inconsistencies, which his forcible delinea- 
tions had portrayed. That he, so pure and good, 
her best beloved, should fall a victim to a pride 
which she had taught and fostered in the bosom of 
her own offspring, his own brother and sister, was 
too dreadful to think of; and she united with her 
children in resolving, that, if spared them, they 
would seek to atone for the past, and no more op- 
pose him, but trust to his superior judgment.— 
| ‘Though she shuddered in view of the cruelty of 
her children, she reproached them not, for she read 
too much of suffering in their anxious hearts. 
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| Long the suffering young man hovered between 
| life and death ; but at length came a favorable 
{ change. His recovery was slow, but aided materi- 
ally by the gentle attentions of his sister—for his 

heart was made comparatively happy by the 
| knowledge that she was changed, and he counted 
} all his sufferings as naught, if through their means 
a sister beloved had been wakened from an apathy 
which had ever pained hin, to a true sense of life 
and its responsibilities. 
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In his mother, too, he saw a subdued tenderness 
| of manner, altogether new; and even Frank’s face 
} often wore an expression of interest and affection. 
In short, the very breath of his apartment seemed 

redolent of love; and the happy change almost 
atoned for the loss of Mary. 

Soon as he Was sufficiently recovered to bear the 
shock. Arabella coufessed her cruelty to Mary, 
and frankly told him that her own hand, instead of 
Mary’s, had placed the ring in its hiding-place, not 
only because she hated her for her beauty, but that 
she could not bear to have one of their family marry 
la poor servant-girl, which Frank had assured her 
: would be the result of his attentions. 

* Oh, my sister !” groaned Roswell, “ then my 
angel Mary is indeed innocent! Bella, I can freely 
| forgive you all the sufferings you have occasioned 
me—but that she, oh, that she, so pure, so tender, 
} so innocent, had been spared ! She is lost to me, 
now—lost forever! and I can never sue for pardon 

never atone for the cruel wrongs that have driven 
; her, doubtless, to penury and woe ; and I must live 
on, goaded by the reflection that I, too, for- 
/ sook her— I, who should have known her bet- 
ter i” 


| 
’ 
| 
| 


Let us turn once more to the humble home of 
Mrs. Linton, and again see the mother and daugh- 
ter bending wearily over their sewing—see a deep- 







er shade of sadness settling on Mary’s sad face, 
as memory performs her trust—see tears, one after 6 
another, in rapid succession, coursing down her ¢ 


sunken and careworn cheek. She is thinking of 
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Roswell, still beloved—thinking of that dreadful } 
hour that drove her from his presence. 

Some one taps gently at the door. Mary wipes ' 
her eyes, and goes to open it. Before her is Ros- 
well! Though still pale, he is instantly recognized, ' 
and she utters a cry of joy ; but it is quickly suc. 
ceeded by a deep shudder, and she averts her face } 
from his gaze. 

“‘Reproach me, Mary, if you will,” said he, 
“ yea, spurn me, but look not thus coldly and fear- 
fully upon me. If I have ever possessed your re- } 
gard, I have forfeited all claim ; but grapt me your | 
forgiveness ; and if the memory of your abuses and 
cruel wrongs require it, 1 will see you no mote ; 
though thus, I sever the dearest tie that binds me 
to life !” 

“ Roswell, oh, Roswell!” cried Mary, clasping 
her hands in the fervor of her joy, ‘* do you, then, 
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am I, after all, thus superlatively blest?” 

“ Innocent, pure as an angel of light ; but speak, 
insulted one, and say that you forgive me for my ; 
shameful distrust.” 

“Ask me not to forgive, lest I think myself | 
deemed ungrateful. Suppose you that I could | 
ever treasure feelmys of resentment towards one | 
who has long sought to be my benefactor, even 
when I was branded with infamy. Oh thata soul, | 
noble as is your own, understood me better ! Though 
a dark cloud has interposed between us, I have | 
still worshipped from afar your ure, lofty and gen- | 
erous nature, and even must |.” 

** Heaven bless you, Mary, for these comforting 
words. ‘They bring to my long tortured heart the | 
first ray of unalloyed happiness it has felt for many | 
weary months.” 

With transport Mrs. Linton heard that her child | 
was at last appreciated, and acknowledged inno- } 
cent by her accusers. Roswell soon told them all, 
in regard to the ring, but he confessed his sister’s ; 
guilt with faltering voice, and many painful emo- ; 
tions. As he spoke of the lingering illness that had | 
wrought such a change in his appearance, of the | 
tenderness with which his sister had watched over | 
him, of her deep repentance and contrite confession, | 
his meek and forgiving auditor felt every trace of | 
resentinent fade from her bosom, and even joyed } 
in the reform, with a feeling of deep interest. He | 
told her how long and vainly he had sought her, 
till the idea occurred to him, that, if in the city, 
she probably continued sewing, and then he had 
spent three days in going among those who put out 
work, in hope of gaining some clue of her where- 
abouts. 

As with sickening heart he had been about re- 
nouncing the search, a young man had stepped 
before him, and inquired if the one he was seeking 
was called Mary Linton, and when answered in 
the affirmative, he had informed him that he had 
often seen a young lady enter the little shop opposite 
and struck by her appearance, had inquired, and 
learned that such was her name. 


a a 


He immediately 
sought the shop, and readily gained the information 
which had restored the long lost one. 

Once more were Roswell and Mary happy ; the 
elastic spirits of youth beat again with their wonted 
guiety, and the bright hue of health revisited with | 
more than former beauty, the faces of both. 
walked, they rode together, they sang and conversed 


—conversed of a bright future, which, with poet’s } kindness they could lavish upon Mary could never 


fancy, they decked in rainbow hues. 
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Three months had passed by and Roswell had 


} not presented Mary to his family, though often 


Arabella had iwoplored him to take her with him to 

her home, that she might hear from her own lips } 
assurances of forgiveness. One evening, when at 
a grand soiree, she was surprised by the entrance 

of Roswelland Mary. She was attired in a pure 
white satin, with no ornament but her own beauty. 
As she entered, many an eye beamed admiration 
on the lovely stranger, and whispered murmurs of | 
applause ran through the apartinents. Arabella | 
heard exclamations like the following: “ a perfect 

Hebe”—* an angel”—* beautiful, lady-like, and , 
graceful as a gazelle”—* "pon honor, [ envy young 
Hargrave those heavenly smiles’’—‘ what soul-lit 
eyes"—“ what rich clustering hair’—* what a | 
divine form.” { 
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and the wrongs they had done her, and were unre- 
mitting in their affectionate attentions, Under her 
gentle influence, Arabella became a changed being, 
and was soon sought by the good and noble, not 
for her father’s wealth, but for her many graces 
of mind and heart. 

One of Mary's chief causes of satisfaction was, 
that her mother was now happy in a lovely cottage 
joining her own, and that health, and almost youth- 
fyl beauty had displaced the wan, sunken expres. 
sion her face had formerly worn, now that her 
most ambitious dreams in regard to her child, were 
more than fulfilled Her brothers, tov, were grow- 
ing ap in the possession of many virtues, and bless- 
ed with means of instruction calculated to develope 
the powers of their naturally fine minds. 

The young husband never had cause to regret 


As Roswell advanced to present her to his sister, his choice ; nor was he disappointed in the suppo. 
believe me innocent ? Oh, my Father in Heaven, | Arabella’s cheek crimsoned, not because Mary ‘ sition that Mary was capable of companionship in 


had been a servant girl, but she remembered the 

past, and blushed that she should have wronged 
such superiority as was hers. But her mild ten. 
derness and easy graoe re-assured her, and she 
received her with the kindness of a sister. With | 
proud affection did Arabella hear the many praises 
lavished upon her, and even the haughty Frank, 
as he watched her graceful movements in the 
dance, listened to her musical performance, and 

witnessed the homage which she every where gained 


inwardly acknowledged that Roswell was a happy { = 


boy, and that even the exacting Hargraves would 
never have occasion to blush forher. Mary greeted 
him cordially, and as if she had forgotten the past— 
forgotten that he had ever been to her auglit but 
the kindest of friends. 
though she had resolved tv oppose her son no more 
if spared to her, had long looked forward with 
great dread to the time when she should be forced | 
to see her gifted and idolized boy present to their 
fashionable friends a poor servant girl as his affiane- 
ed bride,) was overjoyed at the reception she met, | 
and proud of her beauty, grace and accomplishments. { 
She wondered how it was that she had been so | 
blind to her charms, how she ever could have 
spoken in an ankind, or even authoritative tone to 
her. She forget that the term servant authorized 
any and every indignity that a mistress might 


Mrs. Hargrave too, (who, 


destitute of feelings in common with their kind ; | 
forgot that the fact of servitude or dependence 


taste or refinement. 


——_—— 


* Ah! soon thine own confest, extatic thought! 

That hand sball <trew thy summer path with flowers; 
And those blue eyes, with modest lustre fraught, 

Gild the calm current of domestic hours.” 


After a short time, Roswell took an admired how ?” 


and lovely bride to the home, which, with every 
comfort and tasteful elegance, had been prepared 
for their reception, and they were truly hippy— 


his high pursuits. 

They did not, like too many, think that because 
they were married, it was time to lay by all lover- 
like attentions, and become dull and common. 
place people, nor did they renounce all ideas of 


| further improvement ; but each day, week and year, 


found them growing in grace, wisdom, and uffection 
and happy indeed they who found a home beneath 


| that peaceful rvof, however humble might be their 


calling. 





SMsSSCELALANUE, 

THE LAWYER AND THE FOOL. 
Deacon Frost, a wealthy drover residing in 
K , one of the most beautiful and flourishing 
towns in the Granite State, was taking a large 
number of selected beeves to the Boston market. 


It chanced that on the way thither several of the 
stock belonging to Christopher Grant, an exten- 





sive farmer residing in an adjoining town, acciden. 
tally strayed among the drove of Deacon F. ‘The 
good deacon, uf course, not noticing the addition to 
his herd, could not be expected to seperate them, 
and in due time all, including those belonging to 
friend Grant,were disposed of, (if not according to 
his custom,) and the proceeds safely deposited in 


, the pocket ofthe worthy deacon. 
choose to show, as if those who worked out were ! 


It so happened, however, that Bill Dykes, better 


‘ know as “ The Fool,” saw the cattle as they pass- 


‘ ed, and recognised Grant’s. 
annihilated acknowledgement of claim to beauty, } 


* Bill,” says Mr. G. * are you sure it was my 


‘ cows you saw in Deacon Frost’s drove ?” 


: 


happy, did I say 7—what! in this world of change, | 


darkness, and sorrow? Let me qualify it a little ; 
“ happy ws commonly falls to the lot of earthly | 


mortals to be.” And why were they thus happy ? 
Because they were virtuous ; because they lived 
not for themselves alone, but, forgetting not their 
own early misfortunes, sought and relieved the 
sorrows of the poor and down.trodden. 

Mrs. Hargrave and her children felt that all the 


repay her for the grief they had occasioned her, 


www ee 


‘Sure?’ says Bill, “now I guess I are; I 


knows old Brindle and old Lopped-horn jest as easy 


as nothing—haint I drove ’em outer my cabbages 


more times than their pesky necks are worth, any 


When Deacon Frost returned home he was wait. 
ed upon by Mr. Grant, and requested to fork over 
a fair amount of the needful for the missing cows, 
which he as politely declined to do. ‘The result 
was that Counsellor Denny’s services were invoked, 
‘The Fool was the chief witness ; and Counsellor 
Grey, of K. a man of some celebrity in his profes. 
sion, was retained to defend the suit. 

The trial came on. Dykes was placed on the 


witness Counsellor Grey interposed an 


stand. 


{| objection to the witness being sworn, on the ground 


, of incapacity, and proceeded to state to the court 


that the witness was a perfect non compos mentis, 
in other words a fvol, and well known to be so, by 
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every body in that vicinity ; that he had no defi- 
nite or fixed idea, either regarding himself or res- 
pecting anything else; that he could not give an | 
intelligent answer to the most simple question ; | 
and, says Counsellor Grey, with emphasis, ‘‘ I do 
not believe he can even tell who made him. If | 
your honor please, I will put that question to him, | 
so that the jury may have an opportunity to see | 
what a perfect imbecile he is.” 

Counsellor Grey—* William, look up! tell us, | 
William, who made you ? do you know ?” 

The fool screwing his face and looking thought- 
ful and somewhat bewildered, slowly answered— 

“ M-o-s-e.s, I's.p-o-s-e.” 

“ That will do.” 

“ Now,” said Counsellor G. addressing the court, 
‘the witness says he ’s-p-o-s-e-s M-o-s-e-8 made 
i him ; this is certainly an intelligent answer, more 
‘} than I supposed him capable of giving, for it shows | 
that he has some faint idea of Scnmpture. But 1} 
submit it is not sufficient to justify his being sworn 
as a witness in the case. No, sir, it is not such 
an answer as a witness qualified to testify should 
give.” . } 

“ Mister Judge,” says the fool, “ may I ax the 
lawyer a question ?” 

“ Certainly,” says the Judge, “ask him any 
question you please.” 

“ W-a-l, then, Mr. Lawyer, w-h.o-’d you 
*s.p-o-8-e made you ?” 

Counsellor Grey, imitating the witness, ‘ Aaron, 
I’-s.p-o-s-e.” 

After the mirth had somewhat subsided, the 
witness exclaimed— 

“ W-a-l, now, we do read in the good Book that 
A-a-r-o-n once made a c-a-l-f; but who'd thought 
the tarnal critter had got in here?” Verdict for 
ti the fool. 
=. 88D ¢ sto 


THE HARDEST KICK YET. 

Tuexe is an attorney practising in our courts, 
who has attained a great notoriety among numer- 
oy ous other things, for bullying witnesses on the op- 
posing sides of cases when he is concerned. As 
it would not be polite to give his full name right out 
in the crowd, we will merely call him “ Wayke,” 
for short. 

There was a horse case—a very common case 
upon vur magistrates’ dockets—trying before Es- 
quire Snelbanker, one day, in which Wayke hap- 
pened to be engaged. 














{ 


4. stand vy the plaintiff, who in a plain straight-for- 
ward manner made the other side of the case luok 
ratherblue. The plaintiff's attorney being through, 


— 


which was cut short in the following manner. 





| 
| 
“ Well, my friends, I thought until now that | 
| 


‘ 





A slow and easy witness had been called to the | 


Wayke commenced a regular cross-examination, | 


—~ 





him a Chevalier of the Order of the Golden Spur- 
Memoranda of a Musician. 
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POOR LAWS. 
Premiums upon idleness and improvidence— 


“ Oh! ye-as—jest so—IJ’d never take you for 
a horse !” 

The Supreme Court of the U. S. could not have 
preserved its gravity through the scene that follow- 
ed. The lick back produced a regular stampede, | 
and the bushel of suspender buttons that stuck to : ; 3 dential 
the ceiling above, brought a regular shower of plas. reversing the moralising effect of the prudentia 
ter upon the heads below. Every body was con. | restraints, and of the domestic affections, as de- 
vinced that whatever the attorney might be, the | vised for the welfare of society by the wisdom of 

God, through the instrumentality of a demoralising 


witness was a “ hoss.”—Cin. Despatch. A 
system, invented by the folly of man. Our poor 
——o DO Gieo—— laws, making the industrious support the indolent, 


PREACHING AN EASY BUSINESS. the moral the profligate. and the prudent the im- 
A minister had a deacon in his congregation provident, are not-only dissuasions from good, but 
who was rather disposed to undervalue the duties | stimulants to evil, by encouraging selfishness, 
discharged by the minister. ‘ What an easy life { recklessness, and inconsiderate marriages, and thus 
our minister has! He has little el3e to do besides ) perpetuating pauperism, misery and vice. This 
preaching! And preaching is a very easy thing to | mischievous system tends inevitably to impoverish 
do! In fact any one could preach that tried !” | the rich, without enriching the poor ; but in the 
These and such like remarks having often come | harm thus done to both classes. the latter are by 
to the minister’s ears, he called on the deacon one | far the greatest sufferers,—their industry being 
Saturday, and thus addressed him : ; paralysed, their affections seared, their minds de- 
“Well, deacon, they tell me you think that moralised, and their poverty confirmed. 
preaching is very easy.” : What cruelty! exclaims some sanctimonious 
* Yes, so it seems to me!” anti-Malthusian, to discourage the marriages of 
“ Would you have any objection to try to-mor- } the lower orders, and what scandalous immorality 
row ?” | would be the consequence of success in this object! 
** None in the world.” | Why, the prudential restraint which prevents im- 
Accordingly the next day the congregation was provident matches, is in full operation throughout 
surprised to behold the deacon occupying the pul- | the whole of the middling and upper classes, with- 
pit. And all anticipated a rich treat from one who out being felt as angppression, and without any 
regarded preaching as a very easy performance.— } increase of immorality. Even if their temporary 
But gadly were they disappointed. A very small ; celibacy were to increase one vice of the lower 
trial convinced the deacon of his mistake. After | orders, it would diminish fifty others, by improving 
bungling and stumbling for a short time he abrupt- | their cireamstances, and removing the temptations 
ly finished his discourse with the following honest ‘ of want and destitution. Pauperism is the hot bed 
and eloquent peroration. of crime, and good circumstances are the best se- 
| 
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curity for good conduct. 
preaching was a very easy thing! All I have to | —o+3iD @ Sito — 
say, is, that if any of you think so, just come up | ; 
and try it.” 
t 


PERFECT BEAUTY. 
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Tuar is not the most perfect beauty, which, in 
public would attract the greatest observation ; nor 
} even that which the statuary would admit to be a 
faultless piece of clay, kneaded up with blood.— 


MOZART. 

As an instance of the wonderfully retentive me- 
mory with which Mozart was gifted, it is related 
of him that when at Rome, in his early career, he 
went to the Sistine Chapel to hear the celebrated 
Miserere, by Allegri, of which I have just written, 
and of which any one, under pain of external ex- 


But that is trae beauty, which has not only a sub. 


stance, but a spirit—a beauty that we must inti- 
mately know, justly to appreciate—a beauty lighted 
up in conversation, where the mind shines, as 
it were, through its casket, where, in the language 
of the poet, * the eloquent blood spoke in her 

cheeks and 8o distinctly wrought, that we might | 
almost say her body thought.” An order and a ! 
mode of beauty, which, the more we know, the 
more we accuse ourselves for not having before 
discovered those thousand graces which bespeak 
that their owner has a soul. This is that beanty | 
which never cloys, possessing charms, as resistless | 


communication, was forbidden to take a copy.— 
Apprized of this, Mozart’s ingenuity suggested an 
expedient whereby to obtain the much desired ob- 
ject. He placed himeelf in a retired corner of the 
chapel, where he was free from interruption and 
could wholly give himself up to its accomplish- | 
ment. He paid the closest attention to every bar, 
and when the performance was over, hurried home, 
his brain charged with what he had heard, and 


as the fascinating Egyptian, for which Antony 


“* Well, what do you know about a horse—you a | from memory, committed to paper the whole of 
horse doctor ?” said the barbarian in his peculiar { this claborate work. At a concert some few days 
contemptuous and overbearing manner. afterwards Mozart sat down to the harpsichord 
4 “* No, I don’t pretend to be a horse doctar, but I ) and, accompanying himself sang a fragment of this 
know a good deal of the nature of the beast.” Miserere. This display of his profound know- 

“That means to say that you know a_ horse ledge of music and the miraculous faculty of re. 
from a jackass, when you see thet,” said*Wayke | tention evinced by this extraordinary circumstance 


} 
| 
| 
} 
j 





wisely paid the bauble of the world—a beauty like 
the rising of his own Italian suns, always enchant. 
ing, never the same. 


—- 5D @ Cito 





Iris not known where he that invented the plough 
was born, or where he died; yet he has effected 


} 
} 


—e 


in the same style—looking knowingly at the court, 
and glancing triumphantly around the crowd of 


spectators, with a telegraphic expression, which | 


said, “ now I’ve got him on the hip.” 


The intended victim, gazing intently at his le- | 


gal tormenter, drawled out— 


Seon Ceevowrcornarerorooen 





| attracted the attention of all Rome to the young | 
, musician. His Holiness, when he heard of it, gave 
directions for Mozart to be presented to him, when 
| instead of reprimanding and punishing his evasion 
and violation of the sacred prohibition, he liberally 
\ received him in the most gracious manner, creating 


more for the happiness of the world, than the whole 





race of heroes and conquerors, who have drenched it 
) with tears, and manured it with blood, and whose ( 
birth, parentage, and education have been handed ¢ 
down to us with a precision precisely proportionate * ) 
to the mischief they have done. 


? 
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) besides, a female by one transgression forfeits her 
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PETER THE GREAT. 
One day, as the Czar was returning from hunt- | 
ing, he happened to loiter behind the rest of the | 
company to enjoy the cool air, when, looking 
around, he observed a boy standing on the top bar 
of a stile, looking earnestly about him, upon which 
he rode briskly up and accosted him with, “ Well » 
my boy, what are-you looking for?” Please your } 
honor,” said the boy, ‘I am looking out for the 
King.” ‘“ Oh,” said the emperor “ if you will get 
up behind me I'll show you him. The boy then 
mounted, and as they were riding along, the Czar 
said, * you will know which is the emperor by 
seeing the rest take off their hats to him,” Soon 
after the emperor came up to the party, who, much 
surprised at secing him so attended, immediately 
saluted him, when the Czar, turning round his 
head, said, ** now do you see who's the king ?”— 
“ Why,” replied the boy archly, “ it is one of us 
two, but I am sure I don’t know which, for we've 
both got our hats on.” 


—-o-eEID ¢ Geo — 


PLEASING DECEPTIONS, 

In Cardinal Richelicu’s Villa at Ruell, accord- 
ing to Evelyn, at the end of a long walk, was “ the 
arch of Constantine, painted on a wall in oil, as 
large as the real one in Rome, so well done, that 
even a man skilled in painting may mistake it for 
stone and sculpture. The sky and hills, which 
seem to be between the arches, are so natural, that 
swallows and other birds, thinking to fly through 
have dashed themselves against the wall.” Speak- 
ing of the residence of Count de Liancourt, the 
same writer says, “ towards his study joins a little 
garden, which, though very narrow, by the addi- 
tion of a well painted perspective, is to appearance 
greatly enlarged; to this there is another part, 
supported by arches, in which runs a stream of } 
water, rising in the aviary, and seeming to flow 


some miles, by being artificially continued in the 
painting, where it sinks down at the wall.” 
— 5D ¢ Geto — 
SECRETS. — 
A secret is like silence—you cannot talk about 
it, and keep it; itis like money—when once you 
know there is any concealed, it is half discovered 


a A A 


“My dear Murphy!” said an Irishman to his } 
friend, ** why did you betray the secret I told 
you?” “Ts it betraying you call it ? Sure, when I } 
found I was’nt able to keep it myself, did’nt I do 
well to tell it somebody that coald ?” 


—o 90) 6 Gist — 
GIVE HIM UP. 


* Are you an Odd Fellow?” “ No, sir I’ve been ; 
married for one week !’—“ I mean do you belong ' 
to the Order of Odd Fellows ?”—** No, no, I belong } 
tothe Order of Married Men!” “ Mercy! how | 
dumb. Are you a Mason.” “ No, I am a carpen- | 
ter by trade !” “ Worse and worse ;—are you a 
Son of Temperance ?”—* Bother you ; no! I am 
the Son of Mr. John Golin.” The querist went 
away. 


— -o388D @ Oiat-0—. 


Women do not transgress the bounds of decorum 


PP 


so often as men, but when they do, tMey go greater 
For with reason somewhat weaker, they | 
have to contend with passions somewhat stronger ; | 


place in society for ever ; if once she falls, it is the 
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tence be harsh, the sufferer should be reminded that 
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yt a regular rule to read fifty pages every day of 
' some author or other, and on no account to fall 





fall of Lucifer. Itis hard, indeed, that the law of 
opinion should be most severe on that sex which is 
least able to bear it; but so it is, and if the sen- 


— 


it was passed by her peers. Therefore, if once a } 
woman breaks through the barriers of decency, her 


case is desperate ; and if she goes greater lengths 


than the men, and leaves the pale of propriety far- 

ther behind he, it is because she is aware that all) 
return is prohibited, and by none so strongly as by } 
her own sex. We may also add, that as modesty } 
is the richest ornament of a woman, the want of it 

is her greatest deformity, for the better the thing, | 
the worse will ever be its perversion, and if an angel | 
falls, the transition must be to a demon. 


— 93D @ Gato — 


Ir according to the old philosophy, nature abhor 
a vacuum, the void she most abhors is the absence 
ofallaction. The heart ofevery living thing is 
ever asking, “ What next?” and the deepest 
conviction implanted in the mind of man is, that 
want of activity is extinction. Even sleep itself 
has its sensation and its dreams ; and to him who 
wakes while all the rest are buried in forgetfulness, 
there is a constant looking for something assimilat- 
ing in solemnity with the hour the unnatural lack 
of busy life that seems around. 


—— 0488 Gato 


Tuose who worship gold in a world so corrupt 
as this we live in, have at least one thing to plead 
in defence of their idolatry—the power of their idol. 
It is true, that like other idols, it can neither move, 
see, hear, feel, or understand; but, unlike other 
idols, it has often communicated all these powers to 
those who had them not, and annihilated them in 
This idol can boast of two pecu- } 
liarities ; it is worshipped in all climates, without.a 








those who had. 


hypocrite. 
— 53D 6 Gato — 

Tue plainest man who pays attention to wo- 
men, will sometimes succeed as well as the hand- 
somest man who doves not. Wilkes observed to 
Lord Townsend, “ You, my lord, are the hand. 
somest man in the kingdom, and I the plainest.— 
But [ would give your lordship balf an hour’s start, 
and yet come up with you in the affections of any 
woman we both wished to win ; because all those } 
attentions which you would omit on the score of } 
fine exterior, I should be obliged to pay, owing ‘to | 
the deficiencies of mine.” 

— 5D $ Gato — 

Revence is a debt, in the paying of which, the 
greatest knave is honest and sincere, and, so far as 
he is able, punctual. But there is a difference be- 
tween a debt of revenge, and every other debt. By 
paying our other debts, we are equal with all man- | 
kind ; but in refusing to pay a debt of revenge, we 
are superior. Yet it must be confessed, that it is 
much less difficult to forgive our enemies, than our , 


Ce 


friends; and if we ask how it came to pass that | 
Coriolanus found it so hard a task to pardon Rome, | 
the answer is, that he was himself a Roman. 
— 35D ¢ Ceo — 
Or method, this may be said, if we make it our | 
slave, it is well; but it is bad if we are slaves to 


method. A gentleman once told me, that he made | 
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single temple, and by all classes, without a single | 
j 
} 
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| Received at this Office, endin 
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short of that number, ur to exceed it. I silently set 
him down for a man who might hae taste to read 
something worth writing, but who never could 
have genius himself to write anything worth 
reading. 

— 95D © Geto — 

Ir is not every man that can afford to weara 
shabby coat ; and wordly wisdom dictates to her 
disciples, the propriety of dressing somewhat beyond 
their means, but of living within them ; for every 
one sees how we dress, but none how we live, ex- 
cept we choose to let them. Thetruly great are 
by universal suffrage exempted from these tram- 
mels, and may live or dress asthey please. 

39D © Geto — 

WE submit to the society of those that can if. 
form us, but we seek the society of those whom we 
can inform. And men of genius ought not to be 
chagrined if they see themselves negleeted. For, 
when we communicate knowledge, we are raised 
in our own estimation, but when we receive it, we 
are lowered. ‘That, therefore, which has been ob- 
served of treason, may be said also of talent, we 
love instruction, but hate the instructer, and use 
the light, but abuse the lantern. 

——>-8D ¢Gato—— 

A poor nation that relaxes not from her attitude 
of defence, is less likely to be attacked, though 
surrounded by powerful neighbours, than another 
nation which possesses wealth, commerce, popula- 
tion, and all the sinews of war, in far greater abun, 
dance, but unprepared. For the more sleek the 
prey, the greater is the temptation ; and no wolf 
will leave a sheep, to dine upon a porcupine. 

—° 5D Gato — 

Rexations take the greatest liberties, and give 
the least assistance. If a stranger cannot help us 
with his purse, he will not insult us with his com- 
ments; but with relations, it mostly happens that 


, they are the veriest misers with regard to their pro- 


perty, but perfect prodigals in the article of ad- 


—- 0358 @ Gato — 

Many speak the truth, when they say that they 
despise riches and preferment, but they mean the 
riches and preferment possessed by other men. 

— +5 @ Ge — 


Letters Containing Remittances, 


Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of postage paid. 

N. I. Mabbetsville, N. Y. $1.00; 8. B. T. Westerly, R. I. 
$1.00; N.P. Lackawack, N. Y. $1.50; 8. K. O. Volney, 
N. Y. $2.00; P. M. Amber, N, Y. $10.00; Miss L. W. Lam- 
bertvilie, Mich. $1,00; P. M. West Fowler, N. Y. $1,00. 


— ° 5) @ Geto 
MARRIAGES. 


In this city, on the 9th inst. by Rev Henry Darling, Mr. H. 
T. Van Steenburgh, to Miss Emily Paul, both of this city. 
On the l4th ult. by the Rev. L. Pomeroy, Mr. Solomon V. 





} Gifford, to Miss Fanny Vao De Boe, all of Claverack. 


Un the 28th inst. by the. Rev. A. E. Freeze, Mr. Adam 


| Sylvester Lasher, to Miss Elmira Francis Rifenberger, both of 


Germantown. 


— 5 OG — 


DEATHS. 
In this city, on the 25th ult. Reuben G. Macy, in the 63d 


‘ yeur of his age. 


On the 8th inst. Mrs. Eunice Power, widow of the late John 


$ Power, aged 72 years. 


At Clavernek, on the 22d ult. of brain fever, Mrs. Sarah, 


} wife of David Crego, daughter of Elias and Catherine Briggs, 
} deceased, formerly of Stanford, Dutchess Co. 


aged 34 
years. 
” At Washington Hollow, on the 3ist ult. Mr. Conrad Ham, 
in the 93d year of his age. 

At New-York, on the 5th inst. Margaret wife of James 


; Sherman, formerly of this city. aged 37 yeurs. 


At Spencertown, on the 20th of Feb. Mary Elizabeth, eld- 


| est daughter of James and Mary Bump, aged 6 years and 5 


months. 
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For the Rural Repository. 


THE TRIUMPH OF LIBERTY. 
BY ISAAC COBB. 

On Liberty! effulgent as the day, 
To thee we fain would dedicate the lay ; 
For long ago, when Greece was in her prime, 
Thy praise resounded from the Mount sublime, 
The echo Rome's eternal temples caught, 
And bade it fill the universe of thought, 
Till proud oppression, child of darkness, came 
To plant bis empire and exalt his name. 
Then did’st thou seek, on Britain's distant isle, 
A spot unknown to domineering guile ; 
Thence coming to the cold New-England rock, 
To guard with pastoral care the Pilgrim flock. 





Have iron rods, and worse than iron chains, 
Conspired to drive thee from thy native plains? 
Ah ! still we hope that thou may’st yet succeed 
To crush the wrong, but not with tramwping steed ; 
For wisdom tenches, armies best prevail 

With moral weapons, not with coats of mail. 


The time shall be, ‘tis even at the door! 

When Tyranny will rule the earth no more, 
Nay ! did the braggart know his feeble age, 
Then he might ne'er against his doom engage. 
But let him live" yet may’st thou view his fall, 
And likewise old exclusion’s crumbling wall. 


o phe Arbiter who destinies decides, 
Will bid the serpent sting his scaly sides, 
When he shall raise in agony his crest, 
And cease to be the formidable guest 
Of millions he would long ago buve slain, 
With horrid fangs inserted in the vein. 
Then may he die! henceforth with loud acclaim, 
Combine ye free to execrute his name. 


ee ee ee 
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Oh blest deliverance! it must be yours, 

Ye nations whom the Despot now immures. 
Italia / thou shalt break, with mighty hand, 
The thongs which bind the nobles of thy land ; 
And Hungary! thou in thy strength shalt rise, 
While Kossuth shall be honored to the skies ! 
Columbia will hail the first of all, 

The great enfranchisement from Slavery’s thrall ; 
And France methinks, in valor scarce surpassed, 
Accomplished in the arts, with learning vast, 
Will never think to lay behind the world, 

But gladly see fai. Freedom's flag unfucled, 
That patriot spirits may no more neglect 

The people’s cuuse, but gather to protect. 


tn tlt 


Ye Leaders of the glorious march of truth, 

Arouse ye speedily ! improve your youth ! 
Progression for your changeless motto, choose, 
Throughout the lump her leavening power diffuse, 
Whose principles and holy doctrines are 

As firmly fixed as is the centre star ;— 

Not fixed to be immovenble in space, 

But e’er advancing, never out of place— 

Herself the chief attractor of the whole, 

“ Whose body nature is, and God the soul!” 


But ye whose wills control the veins of state, 
Ye kings of Europe once renowned and great ! 
Thou Russian autocrat! thou Austrian lord! 
; Beware ! lest soon ye feel your just reward ! 
Not e’en the dire artillery of bell, 


me lap tt att i ts at 


Can save you from the mnss whose bosoms swell 
With hatred to the long tyrannic sway, 
That ye have exercised until this day. 

5 One means ye have to still the moving throng— 


That lies in striving to redress the wrong. 

If ye willact, in sackcloth robes arrayed, 
With Wisdom and Philosophy to aid : 

Nay! though the right receive but your assent, 
Ye for a moment's time may cause content ; 
Unless ye soon shal! full concession make, 
Terrific thunders o'er your heads wil! break, 


Ox — >9- 


Original Pootry. 


Whose echoes each Carpathian cliff shal! hear, 

And roll them back in “ hymns of lofiy cheer,” 
While Alpine heights shall catch the welcome strain, 
Aud wake to rapture, Poland's distant plains. 


Then Liberty ! thou may’st for age rejoice, 
And‘chant a pean with thy matchless voice. 
That shall resound to heaveu's eternal gate, 
‘To bless thy Author fur oppression’s fate. 
Throughout immensity the news will speedily be borne, 
And Pluto's fiery legions ne’er may condescend to mourn. 
Gorham, Me, 1850. 

——> 3D ¢ Gato — 

For the Rural Repository. 

THE WHIRLWIND. 


“Tam sent to destroy—through regions of air, 

1 will go,’ he exclaimed, * let mortals beware ! 

In a mantle of darkness concealing my form, 

My voice shall be heard like the voice of the storm ; 

A low rumbling noise while I’m distant afar, 

Shall proclaim the approach of my swift-moving car ; 
There in blackness and gloom my form shall appear, 
And the sound of an earthquake shall burst on the ear. 
The light of the day shall be hid from the sight, 

Ané the boldest shall tremble and shrink with affright ; 
But onward, still onward, in fury I'll go, 


ne 


My vengeance to wreak on my victims below. 
Proud man! when you reared up your turrets so grand, 
O little you thought of my coming at hand ; 
And I said, as I viewed them, it soon shall be shown, 
Compared with my strength, how feeble your own ; 
These emblems of glory you boast of in vain, 
Their fragments, like chaff, | will spread o'er the plain.” 
He went on his mission—it was not of joy— 
He went not in peace, but he went to destroy ! 
Through the forest he sped, and strong in his wrath, 
Uprooted the barriers that stood in his path ; 
He went to the hill-top—there an oak in his pride, 
For ages had stood and the tempest defied ; 
The monarch he snatched like a reed from the ground, 
And his branches dismembered, he scattered around. 
Through orchards, plantations and meadows most fuir, 
He rushed in his might, bearing high in the air. 
The fragments of objects as beautious and grand, 
As nature e’er formed, or as mortal e’er planned. 
Then wearied, he turned from the earth with disdain, 
And went to the sea, and swept over the main ; 
And its billows at once in proud majesty rose, 
All crested with foam, like high mountains with snows ; 
They rose at his bidding, and their summits they bent, 
As onward still onward in fury be went. 
A steamer majestic rode over the sea, 
An object of splendor and beauty was she ; 
Like a creuture of magic she proudly did ride, 
Or seemed like a sea-bird, to skim o'er the tide. 
The freight that she bore was as precious a load 
As ere on the bosom of Ocean had rode ; 
But the wind in his might heaped wave upon wave, 
And the steamer so proud found a watery grave ! 
His mission was dove—he ascended on high, 
And a column of water he bore to the sky ; 
This fell in a shower as he gave it release, 
And the rainbow was puinted—an emblem of pence. 
Greenport, Feb. 18, 1850. 
— oD ¢ Gato — 
For the Rural Repository. 
MUSINGS. 
BY A. DE LANO. 


VALGIvUs. 


’Tis sweet at dusky twilight’s pensive hour, 
The scenes of other days to bring to mind; 
When time, set free by friendship’s pleasing power, 
Unheeded passed, nor left a trace belind. 
At Inst we saw them, now to us appear 
The rural haunt and oft frequented bower ; 
And thoughts arise of those kind friends so dear, 
Whose presence swayed us then with mystic power. 
We call to mind the conversation free— 
The pleasant walk—the merry, well-timed jest, 
The joyous langh—the matchless repariee— 
And flowery bank, on which we sat to rest. 
But soon arises the unwelcome thought, 
That these loved ones we never more may see ; 
Those fleeting hours, with blissful pleasure fraught, 
Remain enshrined alone in memory. 
Maine Village, N. Y. 1850. 
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WE now offer to the Public, at the eo er reduced 
prices, anv of the following Volames. viz : ols 11, 12. 16, 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 23, 24. and 25, handsomely done up in Pam- 
phlet style, with Cloth Backs, and thick Colored Paper sides ; 
one side printed with Title Page, the other with beautiful En- 
gravings. ‘These will be furnished fur 624 Cents single, Elev- 
en Copies fur $5.00. ‘They will last nearly as long as those 
bound, and as they are trimmed a size larger it will not injure 
them for future binding. 

Also the same Volumes half bound. in a vy | neat and 
tasteful style with Leather Backs and Colored Paper sides, 
with Printed Title Page, &c. for 75 Cents single, or Nine 
Copies for 35,00. : 

Also the same volumes half bound, in a neat, substantial 
and durable manner, with Leather Backs and Corners. Marble 
Paper sides and Lettered on the Back, for $1,00 single, or 
Seven Copies for $5,00. 

The Postage on the Stitched Volumes, will be about 16 
Cents ; the Half Bound, 183 Cents to any part of the United 
States. 

We have also on hand any of the Volumes above mentioned 


, bound in Double Volumes (two. Vols. in one ) for $2,00 single 
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or Three Double Volumes for $4.50. 
neatest and most substantial manner. 
each to any part of the United States. 


These are bound in the 
Postage about 40 Cts. 
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New Volume, October, 1849, 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


ORL. 26, Commencing Oa, 13, 1849, 


EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, 
Price $1 Clubs from 45 to 75 Cents. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 

Literature, containing Moraland Sentimental Tales, Original 
Communications, Biographies, Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Valuable 
Recipes. Poetry, &e. The first Number of the Twenty-sirth 
Voume of the Rurat Reposrrory will be issued on Saturday 
the 13th of October, 1849, 
_ The“ Repository” circulates among the most intelligent 
families of our country and is hailed as a welcome visitor, by 
all that have favored us with their patronage. It has stood 
the test of more than a quarter ofa century ; amid the many 
changes that have taken place and the ups and downs of life, 
whilst hundreds of a similar character have perished, our 
humble Rural has continued on, from year to year, until it is 
the Oldest Literary Paper in the United States. 


CONDITIONS. 


THE RURAL. REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday in the Quarto form, containing twenty six 
numbers of eight pages each. with a title page and index to 
the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. It will also be 
embellished with numerous Engravings, and consequently it 
will be one of the neatest, cheapest, and best literary papers 


in the country, 
" TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR per annum, invariably in advance. We 
have n few copies of the 11th, 12th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 





20th. Vist, 23d, 24th and 25th volumes, and any one sendin 
for he 2th volume, can have as many copies of either of 
these volumes as they wish at the sume rate as that volume. 
All volumes not mentioned above will not be sold, except 
when a whole set is wanted. 
Clabs! Clubs! Clubs! Clubs ! ! 

2 Copies for $1,50, being 75 Cents Each. 

3 do. «22,00, do. 66 do 

5 do. $3.00, do. 60 do 

8 do. $4.00, de. 50 do. 


22 do. $10,00, do. 45 do 
33 do. $15.00, do. 45 do 
44 do. $20.00, do. 45 do. 
55 do. $25.00, do. 45 do. 


Names of subscribers with the amount of Subscription to 
be sent as coon as possible to the publisher. 

7" No subscription received for less than one year. All 
the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the year 
until the tdition is out, unless otherwise ordered. 

WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 

Hudson, Columbia, Co. N. Y. 1849. 


ir NOTICE TO AGENTS, &c..7 


i The present Post Office Law, will probably prevent 
our sending a Large Prospectus as heretofore, in consequence 


| of the extra expgnse ; but the matter contained in one, and all 
{ the necessary information concerning Clubs, etc. can be ascer- 


| tained from the above. 


We respectfully solicit all our sub- 
acribers to endeavour to get up a Club in their vicinity forthe 
next Volume. 


PT EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respectfully re 


quested to give the above a few insertions, or at least a nutice 
and receive Subscriptions. 
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